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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from page 742 ) 


We cannot pass from the consideration of 
the Anti-Slavery movement among Friends 
without some allusion to Anthony Benezet, 
the faithful friend and associate of John 
Woolman—a sketch of whose life has been 
given. But few men labored in an Set 
lar cause so industriously or effectively as 
did Anthony Benezet, or so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the sympathies or co- 
pare of influential minds at home and 
abroad in philanthropic efforts. This was 
remarkable, when we consider that he was 
“naturally sensitive and fond of retirement, 
shrinking from the applause of men.” His 
life affords a striking illustration of dedica- 
tion to the service of the Master. With a 
spirit clothed in the armor of humility, he 
performed the daily labor required of him as 
a disciple of the Low and in the presence 
of death, in the full consciousness of his own 
unworthiness, could say—‘I can take no 
merit for anything I have done.” No apolo- 
gy is offered for reviving the familiar name 
of Anthony Benezet, for we all need at times 
that stimulus to active benevolence which 
is afforded by the contemplation of a busy, 
self-sacrificing life, such as his. Nor is the 
charm of novelty essential to rouse us to ac- 
tion. A gifted poet has well said, 


NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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** Lives of great men a// remind us 
We can make our livea sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time, 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main— 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, — 
Seeing, shall take heart again.’’ 


Familiarity with goodness begets the desire 
to possess more of it. In the oldest book 
may be found new incentives to right living, 
rich gems of Truth and beauty hitherto over- 
looked ; and what is thus true of Holy Writ 
will apply to all writings which reflect, as in 
a mirror, the glory of the Christian life. No 
estimate can be formed of the strength and 
encouragement which all through the ages 
has been gleaned from the Inspired Volume, 
and no one can measure the influence for 
good which has resulted from an acquaint- 
ance with the lives of those whose spirits have 
been baptized at the heavenly font into new- 
ness of life. Among this army of living souls, 
Anthony Benezet stands prominently forth. 
We cannot de more in this brief sketch.of his 
rife than to gather a few fragments from a 
very imperfect Biography—by way of illus- 
trating his character. 

He was born at St. Quintin, France, in the 
year 1713. John Stephen Benezet (his 
father,) was one of the many Protestants who, 
in consequence of the persecutions which fol- 
lowed the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
suffered the confiscation of his estate (which 
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was large,) and sought protection in a for- 
eign country which was denied him in his na- 
tive land. In 1715, with his wife and sev- 
eral children (Anthony being then but two 
years old) John Stephen Benezet left France, 
and after a brief stay in Holland, he took up 
his residence in London, where he remained 
until 1731, during which time he succesfully 
conducted mercantile business. Anthony, 
after the acquisition of a plain English edu- 
cation, was placed at business with a mer- 
chant, but the occupation was soon aban- 
doned as uncongenial, and that of a cooper 
substituted. This proving too laborious for 
one of his delicate constitution, was also given 
up under much discouragement. It was 
about this time (when but a lad of 14 or 15,) 
that he united himself with the persecuted 
Quakers in religious fellowship, but the mea- 
gre details which serve to make up his biog- 
raphy, furnish no information as to the state 
of his mind at this interesting crisis of his life. 
At 18 years of age he removed with his pa- 
rents to Philadelphia, which became his per- 
manent home. Five years later, he married 
Joyce Mariott, whose sympathy and loving 
companionship he enjoyed for nearly half a 
century. Soon after his marriage, he again 


embarked in business as a manufacturer, which, 
like his former ventures, proving distasteful, 


was given up. in the perplexity of mind re- 
sulting from lack of suitable employment, he 
prayerfully sought to know what was required 
of him to do, and became clearly of the mind 
that to open a school “ for the instruction of 
youth in useful learning,” was the vocation 
to which Providence had assigned him. Un- 
der this impression he commenced to teach at 
Germantown, where he remained some three 
years, until a position was offered him in the 
English department of Friends’ Public School 
at Philadelphia, which he accepted. Here 
he éénnhinsel stake twelve years, during which 
time he endeared himself alike to his em- 
ployers and his pupils. For the severe dis- 
cipline, then so universally in vogue, and so 
repugnant to the advanced educational ideas 
now cherished, he substituted the rule of Love. 
Having learned to govern himself, he the 
more readily controlled the children under 
his care. So far as known, he was the first 
teacher to dispense entirely with the rod as a 
means of correction, and by the good order 
for which his school was distinguished, proved 
to the incredulous the excelleney and wisdom 
of his improved system of government. In 
1735, Benezet resigned this position, and 
opened a school of his own—for the education 
of girls. Among his pupils was a deaf mute, 
in whom he took a deep interest. Under his 
patient care her mind expanded, and she was 
taught how to enjoy the companionship of 


| 
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her fellows. This was the first attempt in 
Philadelphia, if not in America, to instruct 
this unfortunate class, who heretofore had been 
neglected, as being under the “ curse of God,” 
Benezet having demonstrated their capacity 
for mental improvement, public sentiment 
was aroused in their behalf, which eventually 
led to the erection of schools and asylums for 
the deaf and dumb, both in Europe and 
America, It was during the year 1750 that 
Benezet seems to have been profoundly im- 
pressed with the unrighteousness of the slave 
traffic, and felt it incumbent upon him to 


| plead the cause of the oppressed African, 


which he did with an earnestness that ended 
only with his life. Sensible of the advantages 
arising trom education. he opened the first 
night school ever established in Philadelphia 
for colored people, and gave his service as 
teacher, with but slight intermissions, until a 
short time before his death. The long expe 
rience of Benezet as an educator of the Afri- 
can race, entitles his opinion of their mental 
capacity to respectful consideration. He 
says, “ I can with truth and sincerity declare, 
that I have found amongst the negroes as 
great variety of talents as among a like num- 
ber of whites; and I am bold to assert that 
the notion entertained by some, that the blacks 
are inferior in their capacities, is a vulgar 
prejudice.” 

Snch language as this needs to be repeated 
even in our day, although the establishment 
of schools among the freedmen since the war 
should convince the unprejudiced of this gen- 
eration of the same truth. Now that the 
shackles have fallen from his limbs, the black 
man calls upon us to lift him out of the deg- 
radation in which he was unwillingly placed, 
to recognize his manhood and brotherhood, to 
see in him “ God’s imagein Ebony.” Despite 
the jeerings ef the ignorant and the pride of 
the learned, if we mistake not, 

**Is coming yet, for a’ that, 
When man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be, and a’ that.’’ 

Benezet, like his predecessors in the good 
cause, took up his pen in the defence of Anti- 
Slavery principles, and through the medium 
of the public papers, and Franklin’s almanac, 
began to disseminate his views, In 1759 he 
wrote his first pamphlet, entitled, “ Observa- 
tions on the Enslaving, Importing and Pur- 
chasing Negroes, with some advice thereon, 
extacted from the Yearly Meeting Epistle of 
London, for the present year. Also some re 
marks on the absolute necessity of self-denial, 
renouncing the world, and true Charity, for 
all such as sincerely desire to be our blessed 
Saviour’s disciples.” This was published by 
Christopher Sower, who the following year 1s 
sued a second edition, In 1762 appeared “8 
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by the Negroes, and the manner by which 
the slave-trade is carried on.” During the 
same year this little work was reprinted, with 
the following additions. “ Quotations from 
the writings of several persons of note,” and 
“a large extract from a pamphlet lately pub- 
lished in London, on the subject of the slave- 
trade.” <A third edition bears the date 1768. 
All of the above are anonymous. 
he sent forth, over his own name, “a caution 
and warning to great Britain and her colonies, 
in a short representation of the calamitous 
state of the Enslaved Negroes in the British 
Dominions. Educed from various authors, 


and submitted to the serious consideration of | 


all; more especially of those in power.” The 
last edition of this pamphlet is dated 1785. 
Perhaps the most important of the produc- 
tions of his pen was entitled, “ Some historical 
account of Guinea, its situation, produce, and 
the general disposition of its inhabitants ; 
with an inquiry into the rise and progress of 
the slave-trade, its nature, and lamentable ef- 
fects. 
of several authors of note on this interesting 
subject—particularly an extract of a treatise 
written by Granville Sharp.” The first ap- 
pearance of this work was in 1772. It ran 
through four editions, the last dated 1788. 

It is interesting to note, that prior to any 
correspondence between Anthony Benezet 
and Granville Sharp, or before an acquaint- 
ance had been formed between them, each 
had reprinted portions of the others’ works; 
the one in England, and the other in America. 
From a moderate income, the author paid 
the expense of publishing his writings, and 
habitually carried some of them in his pock- 
ets for gratuitous distribution, as occasion 
presented. He likewise sent copies to some 
of the most influential persons of the day, at 
home and abroad, with a letter, requesting 
their acceptance of the gift, in which he says, 
“T earnestly entreat that thou wilt seriously 
read them, when I doubt not thou wilt per- 
ceive it to be a matter calling for the deepest 
consideration of all who are concerned for the 
civil and religious welfare of their country, 
and who are desirous to avert those judg- 
ments, which evils of such a dye must. neces- 
sarily, sooner or later, bring upen every peo- 
y who are defiled therewith. And this will 

trust plead my excuse for the freedom I 
take in addressing myself to thee.” 

Queen Charlotte of England, the Ceuntess 
of Huntington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Queen of France, Dr. Fothergill, John 
Wesley, and Governor Livingston of New 
Jersey, were among those who were presented 
with copies of one or more of his works, from 
some of whom he received letters manifesting 
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short account of that part of Africa inhabited | an interest and sympathy 


In 1766 | 


Also a republication of the sentiments | 
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yin his labors, and 
which led to an extensive correspondence, 
Thomas Clarkson, who subsequently became 
so distinguished as a philanthropist, was, at 
the time of which we write, a student at Cam- 
bridge University. Benezet was made instru- 
mental (through his publications) in directing 
the energies of Clarkson into channels of use- 
fulness. Dr. Peckard of the University had 
offered a prize for the best Latin dissertation 
on the question—“ Is it right to make slaves 
of others against their will.” Clarkson, al- 
though greatly pressed for time, entered the 
list as a competitor for the prize. He says, 
“In this difficulty, going by accident into a 
friend’s house, I took up a newspaper there 
lying on the table, and one of the articles 
which attracted my notice was an advertise- 
ment of Anthony Benezet’s Historical Ac- 
count of Guinea. I soon left my friend and 
his paper, and, to lose no time, hastened to 
London, to buy it. In this precious book I 
found almost all that I wanted.” Clarkson 
gained. the prize, but the startling facts re- 
corded by Benezet in his little work so preyed 


| upon his mind, that after much serious reflec- 


tion he resolved to do what he could to fur- 
ther the abolition of the slave-trade, and dedi- 
cated his energies untiringly to that end. He 
tells us that this account of Guinea “ was in- 


| strumental beyond any other book ever be- 


fore published in disseminating a “proper 
knowledge of the slave-trade.” To Clarkson 
and a few other noble souls, aided by the 
powerful influence of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain, is to be largely attributed 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, 


| when at one blow the shackles fell from the 


limbs of 800,000 human beings. 
(To be continued.) 

God lades the wings of private prayer with 
the sweetest, chiefest and choicest blessings, 
Ah! how often hath God smiled upon the 
poor Christian at the beginning of private 
prayer, spoken peace to bim in the midst of 

is prayer, and filled him with light, joy and 
assurance upon its close! 
MADAGASCAR. 
Letter from Louis Street. 
From “ British Friend.” 

... There never has been a time when each 
little rill of Christian influence seemed more 
needed here than now, and we by no means 
have the feeling that our mission iere is ended. 
Within the past few weeks there has been, by 
order of the government, a general burning of 
idols and charms throughout this part of the 
country, comprising many thousands. In the 
midst of a beautiful grove on the crest of a 
long oval mountain, about five or six miles 
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east of Antananarivo, is a populous town, es- 
teemed sacred by the idolaters, which has long 
been the home of the great national idol called 
“ Kely Malaza.” The idol itself was a small 
stick of wood four inches long, fastened trans- 
versely to the middle of a strip of red silk 
three feet long and three inches wide, with a 
small silver chain sewed on each end. This 
paltry thing has been the time-honoured trust 
of thousands of the Malagasy, and at one time 
its keepers received half the revenues of the 
country arising from custom dues. The late 
queen Rasoherina was one of its devoted ad- 
herents till very near her death, when her con- 
fidence in its supernatural power seemed to be 
finally shaken. Recently its keepers visited 
our present queen in a body to lay before her 
their cause. They assured her that the idols 
were the lords of the land, and were above all 
human power and influence. As their keepers 
they demanded special favor from the govern- 
ment, and a restoration of the privileges which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. The queen replied 
that they must remain in waiting a little while, 
and she would give them her final decision 
about the matter. In the meantime she hastily 
despatched a body of several hundred armed 
men on horseback to burn “ Kely Malaza” 
with all his appurtenances. The keepers who 
were in waiting for the queen’s answer heard 
of what was in contemplation, and made a 
hasty retreat to save their treasures. But the 
queen’s messengers were too quick for them, 
so that the whole were consigned to the flames 
without the loss of a single life, no one daring 
to resist. 

If the keepers had gained the town first, the 
probability is that the idol could not have been 
destroyed without fighting and bloodshed {This 
act was followed by a stringent order of the 
government for a general burning of all idols 
and charms of every kind. Without some 
knowledge of the peculiar state of the country, 
this demand on the part of the government 
may appear to have been of questionable ex- 
pediency. But when it is remembered what 
deceit and fraud these idol- keepers were prac- 
tising upon the superstitious fears of the peo- 
ple, to extort contributions of money to protect 
them and their families from disease, as well 
as charms to secure their houses from lightning 
and their rice-fields from hail, the peremptory 
demands of the government seem the more 

lausible. Although this has been in no sense 

prought about through the direct instigation 
of the missionaries, it is unquestionably the 
indirect result of the influence of the little 
band of Christian men who have brought the 
Gospel to this country; and as the former 
trust of the people has been so thoroughly de- 
stroyed, an increased feeling of responsibility 
rests upon them to substitute the truth in its 
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place. The distant outlying districts, some of 
which are very populous, are the greatest suf- 
ferers, from whom have come over two hun- 
dred applications from as many different towns 
for teachers to come and tell them about the 
Christian belief. 

They say they have destroyed their idols, 
and ask the government to tell them in what 
they are now totrust. In most of these places 
there is probably not a single individual who 
has any idea of what Christianity is. While 
in a great many other. places which are not 
included in this list of applicants, the people 
are but little better off who meet together on 
the First-day of the week, in large congrega- 
tions, to’ sing and pray, not one of whom is 
able to read the Bible or tell the people what 
it contains. In company with one of the 
missionaries, I have, during the past month, 
visited many places along the western boundary 
of the Hova territory, and seen some of this 
destitution, though these are by no means the 
least-favored districts lying not far away from 
Antananarivo. The visit has been one of un- 
usual interest to me, since it was to a part of 
the country but little known, and, except a 
few of the nearest places, appears never to 
have been visited by any foreigner. 

Some of the farthest towns we reached are 
supposed to be about eighty miles directly 
west of Antananarivo. 

Our first day’s journey was a long and fa- 
tiguing one, from early in the morning till late 
in the afternoon, only halting at a small vil- 
lage during the middle of the day long enough 
for our palanquin-bearers to eat their rice, 
On arriving at our destination in the evening, 
we found the inhabitants of the surrounding 
district assembled at a great idol-burning. 
Our sudden arrival in the midst of these opera- 
tions was as unexpected to the people as it was 
to us to find them thus engaged. 

The crowd were assembled around the four 
sides of a hollow square, with the idols blazing 
in the midst, most of which were of the most 
paltry character, such as small sticks of wood 
tied together by a cord, crocodiles’ teeth, little 
bags of earth or dust, small stones, strings of 
beads, &c., &c., all of which were supposed to 
possess supernatural power. We listened 
quietly to the speech from the messengers from 
the government, and then to an old man who 
made the customary reply on behalf of his 
tribe in true native style. He danced like a 
madman from one side of this hollow square 
to another, while he flourished a great cane 
over his head which he grasped in the middle, 
and the greater the warmth of feeling as he 
advanced with his speech, the faster he made 
his feet fly. He declared the idols to be ut- 
terly unworthy of trust, that the true God was 
the God of the Bible, and exhorted the people 
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to look to Him for protection and blessing. 
Then pointing to us he declared that we were 
the friends and relations of the queen—that 
seeing us was like seeing the prime minister 
himself, and that we had come to visit them 
—to give them the Holy Spirit, &c., &e. 

When he was through they asked us to ad- 
dress them, and although we urged the late- 
ness of the hour and our own fatigue, as well 
as theirs, they insisted on something then and 
there. I first spoke on the nature and at- 
tributes of the true God, and the evidences we 
have of his love, mercy and power, and of our 
duties towards him. Of the ignorance and 
blindness of all nations who have not the Holy 
Scriptures to enlighten them, alluding to va- 
rious systems of idolatry among different na- 
tions, including their own. Of the character 
of Christianity, and of the change it works in 
the hearts of all true believers, prompting 
them to acts of love and benevolence, &c., 
dweliing particularly upon the history of the 
early missionaries to this country by way of 
illustration, and of the sacrifices they endured 
to give the Malagasy a knowledge of the Gos- 
pel. My companion followed, who called 
their attention to the fact that we were all 
sinners, and had need of a Saviour, speaking 
of the love of God in sending his Son into the 
world to die for us—urging on them to em- 
brace these offers of mercy which we have be- 
fore us in the Gospel, that they might ob- 
tain forgiveness for their sins, and inherit 
everlasting life in the world tocome. As our 
meeting was prolonged till late in the evening, 
the clear bright moon shining above us lighted 
up a scene of touching interest not soon to be 
forgotten. 

The next morning we held a large meeting 
in a building which they use temporarily for 
a chapel, when my companion addressed them 
on the subject of church organization and fel- 
lowship, and I expounded verse by verse part 
of the sixth chapter of Luke, beginning with 
“Love your enemies, do good to them who 
hate you,” &c. We then set out ona long 
ride directly westward to a town which we 
reached late in the afternoon. Here we held 
another meeting, with nothing of any special 
interest to remark; and after a refreshing 
night’s rest set out the next morning in a di- 
rection a little south of west, arriving about 
noon at a large town, which had more marks 
of thrift and prosperity than are seen in many 
of the Malagasy villages. 

The streets and yards were swept very clean, 
and everything seemed so exceptionally tidy 
as to make the place quite attractive. A com- 
pany of Christians clothed in their spotlessly 
white “lambas” came to the gates of the town 
to meet us, who conducted us to a comfortable 
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ings and walls, were all lined with fine native 
matting, which was a light straw-color, and 
skilfully woven to fit the room. At this place 
my companion left me to hold a meeting with 
the people, while he went forward to a place 
of very different character at some little dis- 
tance over the mountains. I had much pleas- 
ant intercourse with the Christians here both 
in public and private, and early the following 
morning set out to join my friend. On ar- 
riving near the place where he had lodged, 
the town seemed swarming with little children, 
and the place bore abundant evidence of in- 
describable heathen darkness. Great crowds 
assembled around us, all anxious to get a look, 
as we were the first white men they had ever 
seen. They expressed a great desire to learn 
to read the Bible, and we have taken measures 
to have a teacher go from the place where I 
had slept to instruct them. One little boy 
among the company of children could read 
well, who had been elsewhere taught, and 
whom we rewarded with some of the Jdlustrated 
Malayasy Hymns brought out by Helen Gilpin, 
as well as some “ Teny Soas.” We then pro- 
ceeded forward to a village where the people 
are mostly slaves, held in bondage by some 
great man at Antananarivo, among whom we 
had a large and interesting meeting. Our 
route throughout the day lay through a very 
mountainous country, the valleys being nar- 
row and precipices very steep, along the sides 
of which ran our footpaths. In the afternoon 
we passed near a large market, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of this country, are held 
weekly in the open air, and generally on an 
open plain, where buyers and sellers meet by 
thousands to exchange their various commodi- 
ties. On drawing near the place there 
seemed a great commotion in the crowd, and 
it was pretty soon manifest that we were the 
cause of it when the great concourse of buyers 
and sellers rushed pell-mell towards us by 
thousands, each eager for a look at the white 
men. Our palanquin-bearers knowing how 
uncomfortably close such companies some- 
times collect around us, did their best to avoid 
them, and scampered away to the brow of a 
mountain hard by, on descending which a 
little way we found a path running its entire 
length. Our pursuers arranged themselves in 
a row along the top, from whence they could 
see us very well at a respectful distance, and 
gave a prolonged shout as they were obliged 
to relinquish the chase. In the evening we 
urrived at a town on the top of a very high 
mountain, from which we had a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. Here the 
people seemed of the better class of natives, 
having much around them which told of thrift, 
and were very desirous to learn about. the 


house, the floors of which, as well as the ceil- | Bible, though, as yet, are surprisingly ignorant 
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of the truths it contains. They have a school 
taught by a boy about twelve years of age 
from near Antananarivo, who also reads to 
them from the Bible, and has made some at- 
tempts at preaching. 

On account of his superior knowledge he 
was treated with great respect, and it was most 
curious to see such a child the ruling spirit of 
a large congregation. In the evening we held 
a crowded meeting in their chapel, and another 
the following morning, after which we again 
set out on our journey, accompanied by the 
boy-preacher, who proposed to cross Lake 
Itasy with us, near the shores of which we 
had lodged. 

The lake is a beautiful sheet of water nearly 
‘as broad as long, and we thought it to be 
about fifteen miles across. Not far from the 
centre is a little island on which is a small 
village, The wild rocks and beautiful foliage, 
as seen in the distance drew us to the spot 
where we ate our dinners under the shade of 
a large rock. Water-fowls in great variety, 
and seemingly countless numbers, were peace- 
fully swimming on the placid waters of the 
lake, quite undisturbed by the approach of 
our little canoes until we came close upon 
them. In the afternoon we regained the op- 
posite shore, where we found many Christians 
assembled to welcome us. They conducted us 
a little way to what, no doubt, seemed to them 
a very comfortable house, as it was the best 
their village afforded, but so many fowls and 
pigs had to be turned out before we could get 
in, that we told them we preferred to sleep ir 
their chapel, where we made ourselves very 
comfortable. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR POSITION. 


Not long since I was at a public meeting 
of Friends, where a prominent minister intro- 
duced his remarks by stating that the pro- 
minence our Society had attained by assuming 
the care of the Indians, had !ed to an inquiry 
in the public mind as to our religious views 
and beliefs, that he met with this inquiry 
both in his personal minglings among the 
people and in his correspondence. He ad- 
monished us that it would be proper for us to 
inform ourselves, so that if we were questioned 
on these subjects, we would be able to give a 
reason for the hope that is in us. Now it 
certainly seems to me that all should have a 
clear, intelligent and well-defined system of 
ideas in regard to their religious belief for 
themselves, but for each of us to undertake 
to represent the religious ideas of the Society, 
when that Society is not held together by any 
formal creed, is not likely to be fraught with 
good results. Besides, what has the public to 
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do with our private opinions; do they want 
to measure us thereby, and judge, by the 
soundness of our theology, whether we are fit 
to look after the welfare of the Indians? My 
view of the matter would be that if any are 
questioned on that ground, they should simply 
answer that our religious opinions are such 
that they prompt us to befriend the poor, the 
oppressed and down-trodden of every class 
and order of our fellow-beings, and that our 
peculiar religious sentiments have no more to 
do with our philanthropy, than had those of 
the good Samaritan to do with his. 
WriiiaM G. BARKER, 
Mendon Centre, N. Y., First mo. 12th, 1870. 


<1 
THE INDIAN CHILDREN. 


The following is taken from a letter written 
by M. B. Lightfoot, dated Nohart, Eleventh 
mo. 14th, 1869, in reply to one from a friend 
in Germantown :— 

“How much I wish the dear children in 
the East could see some of my little ones, but 
as they cannot, I want to tell them that when 
they commenced coming to school last Seventh 
month, they were somewhat like so many 
squirrels. They would mount the desks, hop 
out of the windows, dart out of the door, or 
run home when they felt like it. They were 
quite shy of me, and I had to be very careful 
about enforcing law and order, lest they would 
stay at home altogether. So we let them sit 
on the desks, go through the windows and out 
of the doors at their pleasure, and kept them 
coming each day with presents of clothing and 
crackers for recess, endeavoring to interest 
them with slate-work and picture-books, hoping 
that after awhile they would learn to love 
their school and teachers, and then we could 
begin to talk about order and system. Now, 
I should like you to see them come in with 
their pleasant “ Good morning,” and looking 
so snug and comfortable in the sacks and 
skirts, &c., sent by the “ Philadelphia Aid As- 
sociation,” orderly taking their seats, the small 
ones on the low benches, the larger at the 
desks, and go to work on their slates, which 
they are very fond of, though some of them 
yet often get a little frisky, and do not like to 
stay too long in one place. 

They are much interested in learning the 
figures and to count, also the English names 
of objects around the school-room, features of 
the face, articles of dress, the pictures in the 
books or charts. We have this exercise once 
a day; we think it will interest and encourage 
them to try to learn our language. A few who 
have come steadily are beginning to read in 
“McGuffey’s First Reader;” the rest are 
spelling and learning their letters,—several 
have learned to add two rows of figures. We 
have to move slowly and be very patient, so 
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as not to discourage them with too much at 
once. I am convinced that a system of object 
teaching, with illustrated books, charts, &c., 
is the best adapted to them, though I believe 
they will learn to read without understanding 
what the words mean. 

At the close of school they wrap up in 
their shawls and blankets, sit perfectly quiet 
awhile, and pass out one by one with a smiling 
“Good bye.” They have grown very familiar 
with their teachers, and I feel that there is a 
good understanding between us, though we do 
not speak the same language. 

They live in bark houses and tepees, though 
some few have log and frame, without either 
bedsteads, chairs or tables. They sit on the 
ground, around the fire, to eat their poorly- 
cooked and often scanty meals, sleep on mats 
or buffalo-skins without undressing, and often 
have not blankets enough to keep them warm. 
We have seen bright, good little Indian boys 
and girls sick, and some have died, lying on 
their poor hard beds, dirty and suffering, with 
nothing to eat but green corn and beans, ex- 
cept when we took or sent them some rice, 
crackers, tea or corn-starch, a lot of which we 
bought with a $20 note a good friend in New 
York sent us, and we do believe several were 
saved, who, for want of suitable food, would 
have died had we not been able to do this. 
Here, I may say that we think a fund, with 
which to provide proper food for the sick and 
those recovering from illness, is positively ne- 
cessary in our Indian Reservations, and if the 
agents had a fund of this kind to apply to, 
they might alleviate much suffering and often 
save life. We have thought, seeing the great 
need, that if Friends, in their different neigh- 
borhoods would collect a little from each one 
willing to give, it would not be felt individu- 
ally, but in the aggregate amount to enough 
to supply this great want, which we believe is 
felt on all the reservations. We have given 
our scholars English names for friends in the 
East, therefore many of them sound very 
familiar. 

These people are very appreciative of beau- 
tiful things. Last summer I bought all the 
little girls paper dolls; they had never seen 
anything of the kind, and were perfectly de- 
lighted to dress and undress them. The bright 
colored picture books, sent out by the Aid So- 
ciety, have been a great delight to them; 
they are very careful both of them and the 
dolls, so you need not fear but that they will 
appreciate and take care of whatever may be 
sent to them. 

sansemnindndigiininnenas 

A humble heart is an aspiring heart. It 
cannot be contented to get up some rounds in 
Jacob’s ladder, but it must get to the very 


top of the ladder, to the very top of holiness. | entire dependence upon and closer commu- 


Verily, heaven is for that man, and that man 
is for heaven who sets up for his mark the 
perfection of holiness. 


ae 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








We have been stripped of several of our 
most prominent members of latter time. We © 
feel their loss, and in looking around amongst 
those left, are ready to exclaim, “ By whom 
shall Jacob arise?” I desire that our young 
people may come under the regulating power 
of Truth, so that there may “arise judges as 
at the first and counsellors as at the begin- 
ing ;” for I believe there is a power—an all- 
creating Word; the same now as when the 
Voice said, “ Let there be light—and there 
was light ;” and I crave for myself that I may 
witness more and yet more of its baptizing 
influence. 

Our First-day school is interesting and en- 
couraging. I think there are over forty 
children. All appear interested in the school, 
and a number of them come to our meeting; 
those, too, who have not been in the habit of 
coming—neither they nor their parents. Some 
Friends I find do not approve of First-day 
schools. I think they will have a good effect. 
However, I feel satisfied with the effort made 
here thus far. 





The days wear away one by one, carrying 
us forward to the period when this transitory 
scene will be left behind, and that which has 
been holden from our eyes opened to the view. 
Shall it be well with thee, oh my soul, at that 
solemn hour, when too late to correct sins, 
either of omission or commission? This query 
presents with great seriousness. May it have 
due consideration not only now, but in all 
future time, amid the pressing cares which 
sometimes weigh upon my spirit, as well as in 
seasons when these are laid aside, and I hear 
a call to labor in the great harvest-field. 





Thy sisterly salutation came to hand this 
P.M. It is good to be thus remembered, par- 
ticularly in this season of great poverty and 
loneliness. Yes it is good to find we are re- 
membered by those we love, citing us to the 
only Source of strength, to be found within 
ourselves. We cannot live upon what has 
been, nor that which is to come; the pres- 
ent is only ours. It is now we want food, 
to nourish the life that is. “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” Oh! that these seasons of 
proving may more and more bring us into an 
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nion with our Heavenly Father, and increase 
our faith in Him as au ever-present Helper. 
Thus we will be enabled to do His will as it 
is revealed to each of us. This is all we have 
to do, as the needful preparation for a higher 
life. This is working out our own salvation. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1870. 





THe Maracasy.—Our readers who have 
not the opportunity of seeing the English 
journals,—* The British Friend” and “ The 
Friend,”—will be interested, we think, in a 
Letter giving an account of the Malagasy, 
which will be found in another part of our 
paper. The writer and his wife, in whom we 
have a personal interest, felt it obligatory 
upon them to leave their home on this side of 
the Atlantic, and after having placed their 
two little sons in a Friend’s family in Eng- 
land, they and an English Friend, who felt a 
like concern, embarked for the Island of 
Madagascar, under the auspices of Friends’ 
(English) “ Foreign Mission.” 

Many hardships and trials have been 
passed through, but from time to time they 
have reported themselves well satisfied with 
having made the sacrifices it invoived. These 
Friends work in harmony, apparently, with 
other missionaries who had preceded them ; 
and the natives seem awakened, in a degree, 
to the error of idol-worship. We were touched 
with the appeal of the latter to the govern- 
ment, at whose command their idols had been 
burned, or otherwise destroyed. They had 
taken away their idols, and “in what were 
they now to trust.” L. 8. says that “two 
hundred applications from as many different 
towns for teachers to come and tell them 
about the Christian belief,” had been made. 
He says, too, that “in most of these places 
there is probably not an individual who has 
an idea of what Christianity is; while in a 
great many other places which are not in- 
cluded in this list of applicants, the peopie 
are but little better off, who meet together on 
the First day of-the week in large congrega- 
tions, to sing and pray, not one of whom is 


guainted with the habits of the people, it may 
seem presuming to form a judgment in rela- 
tiov to their utter ignorance of the principles 
of Christianity. But the query presents, if 
this be so, whence the painful deficiency ? 
Have those who have undertaken to expound 
this living faith so confined their teachings to 
the letter of the law, and the systems of men, 
as not to direct attention to the “true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.?” John i. 9. 

If this light be not comprehended by the 
darkness, by what means shall the darkness 
be dispelled but by the Power “ which spreads 
undivided and operates unpsent?’ The 
spiritual eye is anointed with the “ eye-salve 
of the kingdom,” and it beholds the Light,— 
“the Lamb of God who takes away the sins 
of the world.” The ear is opened, and it 
hears the knocking of the same Divine Moni- 
tor, who of old said, “ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Rev iii, 
20. 

He who knocks may not be known by the 
name of Jesus, or Christ; still he is the wit- 
ness for God in every rational soul; and if 
the sense of justice be appealed to, shall it 
not be found, though it may be probably rob- 
bed of its fair proportions by circumstances 
unfavorable to its growth? Does not mercy 
lie hidden in every breast, ready to be nur- 
tured by the friendly hand and loving heart? 
And how few but acknowledge a love for a 
Supreme and Guiding Spirit, though they may 
erect, as did the Athenians, their altar to an 
unknown Deity ! We would not be understood 
as charging those who are laboring in this 
uncultivated field with remissness in duty. 
We doubt not that they have done what 
seemed to be called for at their hands; and 
that they have been instrumental in doing 
good, their reports testify. Still we cannot 
but feel an earnest desire that when the bands 
of superstition and idolatory are loosened, 
and there is awakened a craving for spirit- 
ual knowledge and sustenance, a similar con- 


able to read the Bible, or tell the people | viction should attend the mind, as impressed 


what it contains.” 


At so great a distance, and being unac- | Master, thou hast said the truth, for there is 


that of the Scribe, when he said, “ Well, 


at 
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one God: and there is none other but He: 
And to love Him with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the soul, 
and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. And when 
Jesus saw he answered discreetly, he said 
unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.” Mark xii. 32, 33, 34. 


First-Day Scnoois.—An article on this 
subject has been received, and would obtain 
a place in our colums were the objections 
clearly defined. The writer seems to have 
drawn his conclusions rather from inference 
than from a personal observation of the prac- 
tical workings of such instruction. 

We unite with him in the sentiment, that 
“where there is a disposition to put the let- 
ter above the Spirit, there is great danger of 
sliding from the one sure foundation into the 
popular current,” and we would view with 
deep emotion any such attempt. As far as 
we know those engaged in this movement, a 
desire obtains among them to exercise a care 
in regard to what is presented to the youthful 
mind, and to consider the letter only as a ve- 
hicle for the transmission of Truth. Spiritual 
conceptions, when communicated from one 
human mind to another, mostly assume an 
outward form, but the spoken or written word 
can only be of benefit as far as it embraces 
that which is of value. Hence all effort to 
“put the letter above the Spirit,” or to un- 
derstand the letter except through the illu- 
mination of the Spirit—the Divine Inter- 
preter—must be unavailing, and we know of 
noue of our members who do not so esteem it. 
We believe that many have entered into this 
work under a concern to gather the children 
into closer fellowship with their older friends, 
and to inculcate in them the great principle 
which is the bulwark of our profession,—obe- 
dience to the Light manifested in the soul. 
This does not preclude the necessity for in- 
strumental effort, and it is, on this account, 
none the less the duty of parents and others 
interested to surround the children, as far as 
they can, by influences favorable to their 
growth in best things. 

Having witnessed the salutary effect of 
First-day School instruction upon the minds 





of some of the children, we cannot withhold 
the belief, that if rightly conducted, they may 
be instrumental of good. We do not ques- 
tion that some, if not many engaged in them, 
prayerfully desire to be endued with “ that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct,” and 
that they are careful not to hinder the opera- 
tions of Divine love by attempting to explain 
what they do not understand. As far as our 


observation extends, obscure passages are gen- 


erally avoided, and such reading selected as 
is adapted to the comprehension of children. 

We can imagine none laboring long ina 
work imposing so many sacrifices except from 
a feeling of duty, and if those who stand aloof 
would come around them in a spirit of love, 
and aid them by their concern, their counsel 
and experience, it would no doubt be grate- 
fully received, and might tend to mutual bene- 
fit. When we see others endeavoring to fol- 
low the Master in a way we are not called 
unto, we may, perhaps, derive instruction 
from the reply of Jesus, when told of some 
who were working in His name who followed 
not with Him. He said, “ Forbid them not; 
he that is not against us is for us.” 


~ ——- ~48r -— _ 


MARRIED. 

YOE—DUNCAN.—With the approbation of Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting, on the 18th of Eleventh 
mo., 1869, at the house of Joshua Duncan, Samuel 
S. Yoe to Susanna Duncan, all of Talbot Co., Md. 

HOPKINS—DIXON.—With the consent of Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting, on the 21st of Twelfth mo., 
1869, at the house of James Dixon, Isaac F. Hop- 
kins, of Philadelphia, to Elizabetk A. Dixon, neice 
of James Dixon, of Talbot Co., Md. 

KELLY—YOE.—With the consent of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting, on the 13th of First month, 1870, 
at Third Haven Meetiag-house, Jonah Kelly, of 
Caroline Co., Md., to Mary L. Yoe, of Talbot Co., 
Md. 

DIED. 

BOWERS.—On the 16th of First month, 1870, at 
her residence near Easton, Talbot Co., Md., Rebecoa 
L. Bowers, in the 67th year of her age; being a 
member and elder of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, 
in unity with us. 

MILLS.—At Duck Creek, Henry Co., Ind., on the 
llth of First month, 1870, Lydia, widow of Hugh 
Mills, aged 74 years less 3 days. She was an Elder 
of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting for more than 25 

ears. 
EACHUS.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, on the 
evening of the 8th of Twelfth month, 1869, Homer 
Eachus, Sr., in the 78th year of his age ; a member 
of Race Si. Monthly Meeting. 

SANDS.—At Stamford, Dutchess Co., N. Y., on 
the 23d of Twelfth month, 1869, of typhoid fever, 
Anna G., wife of Thos. Sands, in the 71st year of 
her age. The everlasting Arm, upon which she had 
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so long leaned, was still underneath when her spirit 
passed quietly away. Her remains were taken to 
Friends’ Meeting-bouse, where a solemn and inter- 
esting meeting was held, and living testimonies 
were borne. She was a diligent attender of meet- 
ings, and for a number of years held the important 
station of Elder and Overseer of Creek Mo. Meeting. 
Kind and courteous, she had the esteem of all who 
knew her, and has left an example worthy of imi- 
tation. Her home was ever open for the reception 
of Friends, and her kindness and hospitality will 
long be remembered. 

KIRK.—At his late residence in Harrisonville, 
Harrison Co., Ohio., on the 2d of First mo., 1870, 
Erastus U. Kirk, a much esteemed Friend, in the 
78th year of his age. He lived an humble, inoffen- 
sive life, and there is no doubt but that he was fully 
prepared to enter into eternal rest. 

SKILLMORE.—On Fifth-day evening, the 23d of 
Twelfth mo. 1869, in Beekman, Dutchess Co., N.Y., 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Peter A. and Ruth M. 
Skillmore, aged 12 years ; a member of Oswego Mo. 
Meeting, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 13869, 
at the residence of her son Joel Elliott, in Loyds- 
ville, Belmont Co., Ohio, Rachel, widow of John 
Elliott, in the 89th year of her age; a member of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. She bore her suffering 
of many months’ duration with exemplary fortitude 
and resignation. Her amiable disposition endeared 
her to all who knew her. As a shock of corn fully 
ripe, she has been gathered into the heavenly gar- 
ner. 
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NOTICE. 

Friends are informed tbat all funds or clothing 
intended for the Indians under care of Thos. Light- 
foot and Albert L. Green should be forwarded to 
John Saunders, No. 34 North Fourth St., Philada., 
Treasurer of the Friends’ Indian Aid Association. 

SPECIAL APPEAL. 

Since the preparation of ‘‘ Friends amongst the 
Freedmen,’’ in another column, letters have been 
received stating there is a great want of clothing in 
several localities, especially for children. Some 
cannot attend school for want of it. Some are at- 
tending barefooted, and the garments of others ‘‘ are 
so threadbare their skins can be seen through them.” 
Our friend Henry M. Laing will forward any paek- 
ages sent him tor the purpose. 

1st mo. 27, 1870. 





J. M. Ents. 





<> 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Ist mo. 30th, Hopewell, Va., 11 A.M. 

‘s 30th, Centre, Va., 34 P.M. 
2d mo. 6th, Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 

- ‘¢ Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
Concord, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
Moorestown, N, J., 3 P.M. 
Greenwich, N. J., 2} P.M. 
Rochester, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


INTEMPERANCE.—Should a foreign army 
land upon our shores to levy such a tax upon 
us as intemperance levies, no mortal power 
could resist the tide of swelling indignation 
that would overwhelm it.—Lyman Beecher. 
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seeketh such to worship him.—Joun iv. 23. 
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but has met with no response. 
Friends for aid, and trust that some one or more 
persons will, as formerly, interest themselves in 
this work, and secure contributions in their various 
neighborhoods, forwarding the same to our Trea- 
surer, Henry M. Laine, No. 30 N. Third St. 


= The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: ‘for the Father 






























































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 23. 
The writer feels that he cannot furnish a 


more appropriate introduction to his compi- 
lation of extracts from the letters of our teach- 
ers than to offer for republication the follow- 
ing appeal, accompanied with an earnest de- 
sire that it may reach the feelings in sucha 
way that the result may be a tangible one, 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND ELEVATION OF 


THE FREEDMEN. 
The payment of moneys due the teachers of our 


thirteen schools, finds us with an exhausted trea- 
sury. 
called, or will they, by a small contribution, enable 
us to continue them until the end of the season? 


Will Friends allow these teachers to be re- 


The Annual Report has been generally circulated, 
We again appeal to 


Jacos M. Etuis 
ANNE CooPER, i Seey's. 
Philada., 1st mo., 1870. 


The following paragraphs are collected 


from sundry letters received from our teach- 
ers, and are given without any special refer- , 
ence to locality or writer, merely to show that 
faithfulness on the part of these self-sacrificing 
missionaries still exists—that an anxiety for 
the acquisition of knowledge still pervades the 
minds of the freedmen themselves, accompa- 
nied with the important fact that they retain 
what they learn, and that many of them are 
willing to help themselves as far as they are 
able, though want and destitution are still 
the lot of some. 


One teacher remarks: 
“T have done all that I could to urge the 
people to send their children right away, but 


some have work for them, and others have 


not winter clothing. Our comfortable sckool- 
house will prove a great auxiliary to progress, 
and I am agreeably surprised to find the schol- 
ars have retained what they learned last term, 
for I expected they would forget a great deal.” 

Another, alluding to the opening of the 
school, remarks in reference to the old schol- 
ars returning: 

“They were all prepared to commence just 
where they left off some months ago. One 
man has been working ever since early last 
spring on a farm in Montgomery Co., Pa, 
When he left school, he procured books like 
those he had been using during the winter, 
and when he could find a few moments for 
study, devoted himself to them with so much 
energy, that he not only retained all that he 
had learned at school, but made considerable 
progress. I think it is remarkable, that in 
the three years I have been teaching, never us 
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one instance where pupils have been absent 
from school several months have I been 
obliged to put them in a class lower than the 
one they left.” 

This teacher also alludes to the size of her 
school being reduced from the fact that “ ten 
or more are compelled to remain at home on 
account of sickness.” In this locality the 
freedmen have associated together and ap- 
pointed three Directors to look after the in- 
terests of this school, and, as the teacher re- 
marks, thus far they have attended well to 
their duties, and have kept us well supplied 
with wood.” She encourages them, as well as 
the parents of the pupils, to visit the school 
and note the progress, and thus is a mutual 
interest maintained that must be advantage- 
ous. They (the freedmen) have agreed to 
pay ten cents per month for each pupil, a 
portion of which has already been paid, and 
she thinks the remainder will be furthcoming. 

One teacher writes: 

“T have not my thirty scholars yet, as you 
see by my report; but they beg of you to help 
them a little longer, when they think they 
will be able to help themselves. Early in the 
season they could not come, because of having 
to husk and dispose of their corn to procure 
sufficient clothing. Those who do attend are 
progressing rapidly in grammar, geography 
and spelling.” This teacher deeply regrets 
that her home is so far from the school-house 
as to render it impossible to have night school.” 
Thus are these devoted teachers willing to 
appropriate, I had almost said, every hour of 
their time to this good work. 

From South Carolina we hear: 

“My school has filled up towards the last 
of the month so that my average is not se 
good as I hope it will be when next I report. 
i have two scholars who live twenty miles off, 
and board near here during the week, while 
four others walk six miles! Where such per- 
severance exists, I have no doubt but they 
will obtain an education. My school is in- 
creasing daily, and I hope when it numbers 
sizty, 1 can have an assistant. My scholars 
are the same I had last year, with the excep- 
tion of the few in the alphabet class. I hope 
not to have that class long.” 

Another South Carolina teacher writes : 

“T lost two of my best scholars suddenly 

by death; Anna Lee, who assisted Fanny 
Gauze last winter, was one. Some removals, 
too, have deprived my school of shining lights; 
but when they leave here, they usually go to 
Charleston, where they can immediately enter 
good schools.” 

_This teacher took a suitable opportunity of 
Visiting another of our schools, located farther 

up the couatry,” and refers to a period four 
years since, when it was first started, remark- 


ing, “ The children manifest the same interest, 
and spoke of “ going to school,” as if that was 
the culmination of all that was desirable. 

From the same locality we are told: 

“Our Christmas holidays are over, and we 
have commenced the New Year with renewed 
energy. I had the pleasure of seeing a snow 
storm to-day for the first time since I have 
been in the ‘Sunny South,’ but the snow 
melts as soon as it reaches the ground.” She 
also alludes to their pleasant time on Christ- 
mas, saying, “ The tree was quite a success— 
the children went away with full hands and 
happy faces.” 

But to return to Virginia. 
point we hear this regret: 

“My school is becoming more and more 
interesting every day, and I regret that the 
time when you propose to close it will so soon 
be at hand. Many of the scholars who have 
attended the school previous to this time are 
coming in every few days, and I now have as 
many as I can well attend to, with a prospect 
of a still greater number. For the last two 
weeks the average has heen about thirty-eight 
in attendance. The colored people have built 
for the school a very substantial and nice- 
looking wood-house, which we find a great 
convenience in stormy weather. They have 
had several meetings of their ‘Lyceum’ this 
winter. Chalkley Gillingham has attended 
a number of them, and has delivered short 
lectures on different subjects, which they seem 
to enjoy, and which they understand and re- 
member remarkably well. He promises to 
attend all their meetings and give them a 
series of lectures, which I think will be of 
great benefit to them.” 

One of our colored teachers writes: 

“T received your letter, and was glad to 
hear from you. You ask if the wages will 
satisfy me. I am well pleased with what you 
offer. I opened my school this season with 
twenty scholars, all delighted to meet in school 
again. Many of my little scholars are kept 
at home in consequence of not having suitable 
winter clothing, but the school will be too 
large without their attendance.” 

She deplores the religious dissensions exist- 
ing among the freedmen attached to the Bap- 
tists and Methodists; and in her anxiety to 
improve herself adds, “Will you please send 
me a Webster’s Dictionary ?—an unabridged 
copy—and pay yourselves out of my wages 
the full cost of it.” She also again acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
which has always appeared to be a favorite 
with her. 

In another locality our teacher writes: 

“Thirty will attend the school, and they 
are to pay ten dollars per month.” We hail 
all these items that look like self-support. 


From one 
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Our colored teacher at Woodville, S. C., in 
a letter to Cornelia Hancock at Mt. Pleasant, 
speaks of the great quantity of rain that has 
fallen recently, that for two days all the paths 
through the plantation were impassable ; and 
in referring to her school, adds: 

“T think you would be pleased to see how 
much my pupils have learned in so short a 
time. My average this month is forty-nine. 
I had but one scholar absent from school this | 
month, and she was sick. I wish you could 
send me some papers for the Sabbath school, 
as I have distributed all I had, and would be 
glad if you would beg some of the Friends 
when you write again—you are always so 
successful.” 

Our friend Joseph M. Wood continues his 
interest in our schools, and occasionally visits 
those within his reach, much to the satisfac- 
tion and encouragement of our teachers. At 
Woodlawn he has induced the Freedmen “ Di- 
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rectors” to institute a code of rules for the 
school, so that the teacher may have the co- 
operation of the parents ; a movement placing 
a responsibility on the latter that will doubt- 
less be of advantage to all parties. 

The foregoing extracts and facts narrated 
speak for themselves, and the query arises— 
Can Friends abandon this interesting work at 
this critical juncture. On “ Friends generally” 
rests the responsibility. 

Philada., 1st mo., 1870. J. M. Extis. 


P.8. Since the above was entirely closed 
and ready for the press, the following item 
met the writer's eye in one of the evening pa- 
pers in the city, and is appended as possess- 
ing some interest. 

‘*A writer from Richmond, Va., notes the fact 
that the school where colored men are studying and 
fitting themselves to be teachers and ministers is in 
the building formerly occupied as the slave-pen to 
confine them at night. He writes: ‘It seemed a 
sort of poetic justice that this very place, with the 
marks still at its windows of the iron bars that held 
back the negro to the dead level of ignorance, 
should now be the cradle of his instruction and the 
place of his eager resort for draughts at the Pierian 
we, that has, till so recentiy, been closed to 

im. 


From the Anti Slavery Standard. 
A MEMORIAL LETTER ON BEHALF OF THE 
INDIANS. 

At the meeting last week of “ Friends’ 
Social Union,” New York, the following 
Memorial Letter to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, prepared at the request of 
members of the Union, was presented by A. 
M. Powell, and, after discussion, adopted, and 
directed to be signed, on behalf of the “ Union,” 
by the Chairman and Secretary. 

MEMORIAL OF THE ‘‘ FRIENDS’ SOCIAL UNION.”? 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
The humane and peaceful policy of dealing 











with the Indians upon our Western Reserva- 
tions, in so far as it has been adopted by the 
present Administration, and encouraged by 
Congress, we most cordially and gratefully 
commend. The success of the experiment, 
thus far,—tried as it has been amid man 
discouragements, and with embarassing limi- 
tations,—is very gratifving, and amply justi- 
fies the wisdom of the President, and of those 
acting in authority, in entering upon it. As 
illustrating and corroborating kindred state- 
ments, we invite attention to the disirterested, 
impartial testimony of Bishop Clarkson of the 
Episcopal church, in Nebraska. In a late 
public address, delivered in Philadelphia, 
Bishop Clarkson says : 

“All the Indian reservations now in Ne- 
braska within the last vear have been placed 
under the rule of Quakers, and if the Govern- 
ment never did another good thing, for doing 
this it deserves the commendation of all good 
men and of all good citizens. The satisfactory 
condition, the change in the temper, and the 
change in the feelings of the Indians every- 
where throughout Nebraska, wrought by the 
direction and the control of their forces by the 
Quakers, is really wonderful. 

“The Indians now receive—I am speaking 
now only of those of Nebraska—every dollar 
of money, and every pound of subsistence, 
and every yard of goods that they are entitled 
to, and such a thing, if ever it has been known 
before, is beyond the memory of the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant.’ This of course creates a terrible 
commotion among the great friends of the 
sneak-thieves who have fattened for years 
upon that meanest of all garbage, Indian 
stealing. They first shrugged their shoulders 
and said it will not work; it will not do, they 
cannot make it do; these Quakers do not un- 
derstand the questions; and then they cursed 
and made ridicule and sport of the broadbrims 
and their drab coats, and they said, ‘ By and 
by these men will learn to steal too.’ But 
their prophecies have all been false, and the 
Indians have learned everywhere in Nebraska, 
during the last year, to feel that ‘ the Friends’ 
were friends indeed of the Indians, and I 
firmly believe that the dawn of a better 7 
is already shedding its light over the hil 
and the plains of the Indian. It is now coh- 
sidered, in the halls of Congress, and in the 
palaces at Washington, and in the supply- 
stores at New York, and out in Nebraska, 
that it is a disreputable thing to cheat an 
Indian. Now, all this change has been brought 
about by the determination of the Quakers to 
give to the Indians all their rights, and they 
themselves have sometimes been wonderfully 
astonished to know that they were really en- 
titled to what the Government had bound 
themselves by treaty to give them.” 
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For many years the opposite policy has 
been in force. How signally it has failed in 
establishing peaceful relations with the In- 


dians, in promoting among them habits of 


civilization, and material prosperity, we need 
not here recount. The records of the long 
series of bloody, demoralizing and costly In- 
dian wars furnish but too sad a commentary. 
Many of the tribes have been fearfully deci- 
mated, some well-nigh exterminated, and a 
general feeling of distrust, bordering upon 
desperation, toward the whites, has been be- 
gotten among the Indians at large. Eugaged 
in under such adverse circumstances, it is 
most encouraging to note that the present hu- 
mane treatment, as far as it has been prac- 
ticable to extend it to the Indians, has 
wrought upon them now to win their confi- 
dence, and to establish peaceful, kindly rela- 
tions towards the whites, as successfully as did 
kindred treatment of their ancestors by Wil- 
liam Penn and the early Friends. 

We bespeak therefore, respectfully and 
earnestly, your continued and increased en- 
couragement, conjointly with that of the 
President, of the work so auspiciously begun, 
of educating the Indians in habits of civiliza- 
tion and preparing them for citizenship. We 
deem it especially important, both for them- 
selves and the neighboring whites, that they 
be induced as rapidly as possible to give up 
hunting and the wandering tribe life, and 
with assistance, under the direction of the In- 
dian Commissicn and Superintendents, to 
settle upon homesteads, and to engage, with 
proper instruction, protection, and encourage- 
ment, in agricultural pursuits. The large and 
fertile tracts of unoccupied land are more 
than ample for homesteads for our entire 
population including the Indians, also to en- 
courage, in a judicious manner, and to a pro- 
per extent, the desirable railroads, and other 
internal improvements. It is an indispensible 
condition of progress on the part of the In- 
dians that their reservations of homestead 
land now become permanent, and that their 
tights be recognized and respected. They 
need to be assured, and they would be greatly 
encouraged by the assurance, that both the 
land and the improvements made thereon 
are*theirs, to inure to their own and their 
childrens’ benefit. Thev should no longer be 
driven back by the demands of greedy land 
monopolists and advancing white emigration. 
Permanently located, they will not then be 
kept as now, beyond the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, but in a brief period, as in Canada, will 
be surrounded with and absorbed by it. 

In connection with agricultural settlements 
of Indians, we hope a larger number of schools 
for their children may be provided, and be 
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ported to us that such children as have been 
gathered into the schools established the past 
year have exhibited much interest tu learn 
and have made a good degree of progress. 
It will be far more in accordance with the 
Christian civilization which we profess, to 
educate the Indian youth of to-day for a man- 
hood and womanhood of citizenship, and far 
less exhaustive to the Treasury of the Nation- 
| al Government, than to continue indefinitely 
|in force the expensive military preparation 
and machinery hitherto employed to both fo- 
| ment, and suppress the so-called Indian ag- 
gressions. 

To the fullest possible extent we entreat 
you to shield the Indians, by Legislative and 
Executive protection, from the introduction 
among them of intoxicating drinks, by un- 
scrupulous, speculative whites. Destructive 
to the happiness and prosperity of mankind 
as are intoxicating drinks everywhere, they 
are especially so among the Indians, and in 
proportion to their prevalence will they des- 
troy more rapidly than our mest successful 
missionaries can build up in good works and 
healthful influences. 

We would respectfully urge you to con- 
sider whether it would not be judicious to 
discontinue altogether the policy of making 
treaties with the Indians; and, instead, to 
provide for them a civil, territorial govern- 
ment, as for other citizens, to be adminis- 
tered by trustworthy whites and such Indians 
as may be found competent for appointment, 
to be under the immediate supervision and 
control, as in all other territories, of the 
National Government. We hope this au- 
spicious change may be initiated before the 
close of your present session. With the in- 
crease of white settlements on the Pacific 
coast, and the progress of white emigration 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, there will 
presently be no alternative beside the absorp- 
tion of the Indian population into civilization 
and equal citizenship, or utter, ruthless ex- 
termination. Humane and Christian legisla- 
tors, and a humane and Christian people, 
with their attention called to the subject, will 
not hesitate which to choose. Let there be 
extended then to the Indians, as to others, the 
shield and protection of civil law, and in 
turn, as of others, let obedience be required of 
them. 

We see in the awakened interest in the 
well-being of the Indian but an inevitable 
obedience to the law of progress. With the 
rights of the negro, so long enslaved, now at 
last well nigh guaranteed equally with the 
whites, before the law it must needs be, be- 
lieving in the justice and impartiality of the 
moral government of the common Father of 








liberally sustained. It is authentically re-| all races of mankind, that we should cease to 
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outrage and oppress the Indians, and to re- 
cognize in them human beings endowed by 
our Creator with inalienable human rights, 
like unto, and in common with, our own. 

Confiding in your wisdom and kindly pur- 
peses to favorably consider and to heartily 
coéperate with the humane experiment now 
inaugurated, to the end that it may be made, 
in the largest possible degree, fruitful in good 
results; we are also grateful, especially, for 
the friendly action of President Grant, of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and of the Indian 
Commissioner. 

In civilization and citizenship for the In- 
dians, we are fully persuaded is involved not 
alone their own highest good, but the Na- 
tion’s welfare. (Signed, ) 

In behalf of the Friends’ Social Union, of 
New York, 

Wii S. CarPENTER, Chairman. 
RacHEL W. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 










For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EFFECT OF KINDNESS TOWARD THE INDIANS. 


During last year the Universal Peace Union 
shipped from Philadelphia a box for the In- 
dians in Iowa, known as the Fox and Sacs 
tribe. Among the contributors were thirty- 
seven children of the Friends’ Central School 
of this city. 

The box was sent in care of John Wright, 
West Liberty, Iowa. He sent the seed in 
time for planting, by a trusty messenger. It 
was at a time of the unprecedented high 
waters. At first the Indians were very shy, 
but when they found the messenger was “a 
Friend,” they received him hospitably and 
heard all he had to say; and, what was a very 
beautiful emblem of their appreciation, they 
sent him in return a canoe over the lowa 
River, which at that time had overflowed its 
banks to a great distance, Since that time, 
Dr. Wheelon, of Marshaltown, has distributed 
the balance of the contents of the box. 

There is something in the present of a canoe 
that :s particularly pleasant. Here was an 
acknowledgment of peace and good-will, and 
the gift one that would carry the white man 
from shore to shore over the troubled waters. 

We have been a long time receiving the 
above information, but believing it will stimu- 
late further kindness toward the Indians, 
offer it for your readers. 

A. H. Love. 


The great Earl of Chatham once went with 
a pious friend to hear Cecil. The sermon was 


on the Spirit’s agency in the hearts of believers. 
As they were returning home, the mighty 
statesman confessed that he could not under- 
stand it at all, and asked his friend if he sup- 
posed there was any one in the house who 





could. “Why, yes,” said he, “there were 
many pious, unlettered women, and some 
children there, who understood every word of 
it, and heard it with joy.” 


nse 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘‘The flowery spring, the summer’s ardent strength, 


and sober autumn fading into age.”’ 


No more our years—our youthful years— 
In rippling currents run, 
Like some bright stream that leaps along, 
J Sparkling beneath the sun. 


Life’s morning, like the early dew 
That vanisheth ere noon, 

Has faded towards the western sky, 
How rapidly and soon! 

As passing down the evening vale 
We turn a backward gaze, 

And live in memory o'er again 
The earlier, fresher days, 


We do not grieve or sorrow that 
They all have passed away, 

Or that the summer flowers have crowned 
The verdure of the May ; 


Or that the autumn comes apace 
With sere and withered leaves, 

And wears her Queenly Coronal 
Amid the gathered sheaves. 


Even when winter winds assail 
With chill and icy breath, 

We know that ’neath its frozen veil 
Is hid the flower and wreath. 


Thus, as the varying seasons roll, 
Each, in its period blest, 

Should human souls pass on with hope 
To their Eternal rest. 


Winnebago. E. AVERILL 





-—s0e.- 
SNOW-FLAKES. 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments “shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, ° 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field, 





—Longfellob. 


Those who, through grace, are called out of 
darkness into a marvellous light, have cause to 
be cheerful, and should have hearts to be 80. 
Arise, shine, for thy light is come. Is the Sun 
of Righteousness risen upon us? Let us arise 
and look forth as the morning. That comfort 
which Christ directs to our souls, let us reflect 
back upon others. Art thou loosed from the 
bands of thy neck? Awake, and put on S 
beautiful garment. Let the joy of the Lord, 
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which has infused itself into our hearts, diffuse 
itself into all our converse.—M. Henry. 
scientists 
ASKING OF GOD. 


We treat God with irreverence by banish- 
ing Him from our thoughts, by not referring 
to His will on slight occasions. His is not 
the finite authority or intelligence which can- 
not be troubled with small things. There is 
nothing so small but that we may honor God 
by asking His guidance of it, or insult Him 
by taking it into our own hands; and what is 
true of the Deity is equally true of His Reve- 
lation. We use it most reverently when most 
habitually ; our insolence is in ever acting 
without reference to it; our true honoring of 
it is in its universal application.— Ruskin. 

THE SPIRIT OF REJOICING. 

It is not often a spirit of rejoicing is con- 
sidered a duty. Joy is usually felt to be a 
welcome visitor, but by no means a frequent 
one, still less one whose presence can be com- 
manded at will. A close study of the sources 
from which joy is derived teaches us that it 
is not only a privilege that may be attained, 
but a state of mind that should be cultivated. 
The various sources of joy may be divided 
into two classes; those which proceed from 
external circumstances, and those which spring 
from within. Few realize how much there is 
in their every-day life that is demanding a 
joyful spirit. Many of these sources have 
been ably held up to view from the various 
pulpits of our city during the past week, and 
the spirit of thanksgiving thus inculcated may 
well give rise to a spirit of rejoicing that shall 
be confined to no set day or special season, 
but shall shed a radiance of its own over the 
whole of life’s pathway. 

The innumerable blessings of life, the with- 
drawal of any one of which would shed sor- 
row over our lot, are sources from which we 
may draw springs of joy. So are the perma- 
nent relations of life, though in these our joy 
will be measured by the fidelity with which 
we discharge the responsibilities involved. 
We all naturally rejoice in sudden or unex- 
pected pleasure, but the permanent spirit of 
rejoicing may better be cultivated by reflec- 
tion on the many and varied blessings that 
attend every-day life. The external sources 
of rejoicing, great as they are, seem, however, 
smal! and transient, compared with those that 
may spring from the heart, if we but nurture 
them. Though our cup of outward joy may 
be dashed with bitterness, though loved ones 
slip from our embrace, though health depart 
and friends grow cold, and fortune seems to 





frown, still there is a place in every heart 


where the purest joy may reign and triumph 
















over seeming woe. To all, however severely 
they may be tried, remain broad and lasting 
grounds of solid happiness that their troubles 
have not disturbed. The sorrows we undergo, 
the temptations that assail us, may be made 
sources of ultimate joy in the strength to be 
gained from the conflict. Without fire the 
gold cannot be pure ; without labor the mus- 
cles cannot be strong, and without trial the 
heart cannot develop mnch of what ultimately 
comes to be a source of rejoicing. Every 
virtuous effurt to overcome wrong or to 
strengthen right, every endeavor for the wel- 
fare of others, every act or word of sympathy, 
every yearaing for a purer state, is in itself a 
source of joy far beyond any outward good. 
Above all, a firm faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who controls all will give a 
joy that will brightenall our lot. For though 
much is dark to our present vision, this faith 
will give us the joyful assurance that all is 
for the best, and destined to work out good 
that could have been accomplished in no 
other way. While no human life is all sun- 
shine, while shadows cross every path and 
sorrows chequer every lot, there is a joy 
which is at once the privilege and the duty of 
all—a joy that delights in goodness, that 
cherishes love, that fills us with sympathy for 
mankind and overflows in gratitude to the 
Giver of all.—Ledger. 
It is not a good plan, after you have driven 
a nail in a sure place, instead of just clinching 
and leaving it, to keep hammering away till 
you break the head off or split the board. 


— _—-—~36 > — 


DISCOVERY OF THE RUINS OF A ROMAN 
TOWN. 


An jmportant town, once the capital of 
one of the Roman provinces of Thrace—Tra- 
janopolis, the site of which was unknown—has 
just been discovered by M. Albert Dumont, 
a member of the French School at Athens. 
At about three miles from Dymes, near 
Enos, at the mouth of the Hebron, may be 
perceived a vast extent of ruins in the midst 
of pestilential marshes, which have rendered 
the country so uninhabitable that this cir- 
cumstance well explains why all recollections 
of these vestiges have been lost. There still 
exists an inscription on the spot, showing that 
the city was once Trajanopolis ; moreover its 
distance from Andrinople coincides with that 
given by the ancient itineraries ; as for its im- 
portance, what remain is of its ample evidence 
in its favor. <A fortified city wall, five kilo- 
metres in circuit, has been brought to light, 
together with the remnants of vast suburbs 
extending over two square leagues. The 
Acropolis contains ruins of edifices of the 
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third century, architraves, broken columns, 
pedestals with some inscriptions. 

During the middle ages, the antique city 
was gradually replaced by a Byzantine one, 
and very probably part of the ruins served 
as a quarry for the stones with which the 
two fine fortresses of Dymes and Enos 
were built. As it is highly improbable the 
Romans should have pitched upon such an 
unhealthy spot for a large town, the ground 
has been explored to see whether any drain- 
age had been attempted, and these researches 
have led to the discovery of a magnificent 
system of dykes and sewers. It seems this 
city did not disappear completely until the fif- 
teenth century, when the Byzantine empire 
was at its last gasp.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Goop SensE.—W hat we call good sense in 
the conduct of life, consists chiefly in that 
temper of mind which enables its possessor to 
view at all times, with perfect coolness and 
accuracy, all the various circumstances of his 
situation; so that each of them may produce 
its due impression on him, without any exag- 

eration arising from his own peculiar habits. 
But to a man of an ill-regulated imagination, 
external circumstances only serve as hints to 
excite his own thoughts, and the conduct he 
pursues has in general far less reference to his 
real situation, than to some imaginary one, in 
which he conceives himself to be placed: in 
consequence of which, while he appears to 
himself to be acting with the most perfect 
wisdom and consistency, he may freqnently 
exhibit to others all the appearances of folly. 
— Stewart. 





ITEMS. 

A few facts and figures will serve to suggest the 
present and the future requirements of the Philadel- 
phia Post-office. Twenty tons of mail matter are 
handled every day. 125,000 letters pass through 
the office daily. Nearly three hundred clerks and 
carriers are required for the service. Last year the 
carriers delivered 14,750,000 letters and 3,500,000 
newspapers, and collected 12,500,000 letters and 
1,250,000 newspapers. In the Money Order depart- 
ment there were issued 17,598 orders for $382,950 83, 
and paid 76,200 orders for $1,209,472 70. In the 
Registry department, 39,108 letters were sent, and 
37,085 received, this branch of the service being 
merely in its infancy. 


Two tons of silk-worm eggs arrived in Chicago 
the other day in transit from Yokohama, Japan, to 
Lyons, France, via steamer to San Francisco, rail 
to New York, and thence again by steamer to Havre. 
They reached Chicago in good condition. The eggs 
rest on small pieces of card-board, several millions 
being upon each. These pieces are laid upon 
shelves arranged in boxes. Aspecial agent in charge 
of them kept a stove in the car to regulate the tem- 
perature, which had not varied five degrees since 
the shipment of the eggs from Japan. He was con- 
fident that he would be able to reach Lyons in 
safety with his charge. This is the third experi- 
ment made to ship silk-worm eggs from Japan to 


France, two others having failed. The first ship. 
ment was made via San Francisco and the Isthmus, 
and the second via the Suez Canal, both cargoes 
having perished when the voyages were half com- 
pleted. Ifthe present undertaking proves success- 
ful, a larze business will be dove, it is said, In this 
way, the silk producers of France being desirous of 
procuring other species of worms for propagation 
and production.— The Press. 

A new balance has be-n made for the Mint, ad- 
justed with such nicety that after 1000 ounces of 
gold are equipoised on one side, the almost in- 
finitesimal weight of half a grain—that a cricket 
would scarce brush from its eye—sends down the 
side of the balance upon which it alights. The as- 
say balances are wonderful pieces of elaborate 
workmanship; the knife edges upon which the 
beam vibrates are balanced upon rubies, agates and 
other stones. The knife-edges are of steel, tem- 
pered. If a balance have five hundred grains in 
each pan, the one-thousandth part of a grain will 
effect it either way. 


At a late meeting of the British Med. Association, 
Dr. B. W. Richardson exhibited a knife consisting 
of a revolving blade, aud which divided with such 
rapidity that superficial incisions could be made 
with it without pain. The revolutions were about 
twenty five per second, but the speed might be 
greatly fncreased. The knife in its action illustrat- 
ed that an appreciable interval of time is necessary 
for fixing an impression on the mind and for the de- 
velopment of consciousness. He hoped he should 
soon be able to give to the surgeon a small pocket- 
instrument with which to open abscesses, and per- 
form many minor surgical operations painlessly, 
without having recourse to either general or local 
anesthesia.— Scientific. American. 


A German paper says that the simplest post-office 
in the world is to be found on the southern ex- 
tremity of America. For some years past a small 
barrel has been fastened by an iron chain to the 
outermost rock of the mountains overhanging the 
Straits of Magellan, opposite Tierra del Fuego. It 
is opened by every ship which passes through the 
Straits, either to place letters in it or to take letters 
from it. This post-office, therefore, takes care of 
itself, it is confided to the protection of seafarers, 
and there is no example of any breach of this trust 
having occurred. Each ship undertakes the volun- 
tary transmission of the contents of the barrel if 
their destination is within the limits of its voyage. 

Pins and NEEDLES.—Needles, we are assured by 
Andrews, in his “ History of Britain,’’ had made 
their appearance among the manufactures, which 
were sold in Cheapside, during the reign of Mary. 
A Spanish negro had made them, but as he refused 
to discover his art, the nation received little benefit 
from him. In 1566, however, the manufacture of 
needles was again commenced, and directed by one 
Elias Grouse, a German. 

The first mention of pins that occurs in the Erk- 
lish statute-book is found in the act of Parliament 
of Richard III., A. D. 1483, prohibiting certain 
foreign manufactures. Soon after which, the art of 
making them appears to have been introduced from 
France. By an act of Parliament, passed in 1543, 
the mode of the production was regulated in a par- 
ticular manner. The pin was ordered ‘‘to be 
double-headed, and to have the head soldered fast 
to the shank; to be well smoothed. the shank well 
shaven, and the point and round filed, cauted, and 
sharpened.’’ But a more ingenious and expeditious 
manner of making them being introduced, the 
statute was repealed three years afterwards. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


aren FIRST MONTH 29, 1870. 





No. 48. 








ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


The Spring and Sumoer session of this Institution will com- 
mence On the 21st of Second ino., 1870. The buildings have lately 
been enlarged and supplied with all the modern improvements. 
There ugh. instruction in every department. 

Terms £85 00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars, containing particulars and lithograph of the 
building, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun Semiaary, Chester Co.. Pa. _ 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St. Philadelphi 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS ewe, 
SILVER AND PLATED WAR 

FORKS, 4c. Warranted to be plated on E,, ior Gal 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches and Jew- 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in exchange. eal a2e2m6 


OPENING OF WINTER STOCK 
Friends Central Dry Goods Store 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shades. 

SILK AND WOOL BROCHE POPLINS. 

SILK WARP CHEN ECASHMBRE POPLINS 

MODE AND OLIVE BROWN WOOL 

TAKKO POPLINS, Choice and very desirable. 

PLAID SERGES, in Gay and Plain Colors. 

WOOL DE LAINES, Chintz Figures, for Children 

WOOL DE LAINES, Blue and Green ground, Small 
Biack Figures, at 25c. 

BOM BAZINES, in Olive, Bronze and Dark Brown. 

MODE MERINOBS, in fine quality, » searce, 

MELANGES, Choice Shades, 837} and 50 

BLACK ALPACAS, from 37jc to $1. 56. 

We call particnlar attentlon to these goods, as they have been 
purchased trom Auction and Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!! 
BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 
BLANKET SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and 
Short Frin 
THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty 
choice shades. 
Black and White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3.00 
White Cashmere Shawls, a new invoice, all sizes. 
White Barcelona Shawls, an invoice of Small sizes. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 


We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them 
from $1.50 to $6.50. 

FLANNELS, in all nambers, from 20¢ to $1.00. 

FLANNELS, of every description and color. 

CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Suits. 

CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Coats and Overcoats. 

CASSIMERES tor Men and Boys in variety. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS 
in great variety. 

Our stock has been selected with much. are, and we are pleased 
to show through, give or send samples to any one. 

All orders promptly attended to, 


° STOKES & WOOD, 
_S.W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada 


OHESTESFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


oYS, 
Situated on the Santen Road, "three miles Srom 


Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra ch 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWA 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We have just received an INVOICE of 
Sealskin and Kerseymere Shawls, 


of our own importation, to which we call special 
attention. 


STOKES & WOOD 


ie == W. corner Seventh and Arch Sts. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 

which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sales, some of 

bye are of his own importation, aund_manufactured expressly 
rf him. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk-finish Mohairs. 
Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 


to order. 


All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to order. 
A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Priucess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 


porter 90 cts. 


Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Al \. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 


| Shawls, short fringe. 


New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 i iwa 


WM. BRACCCEH, 


GENERAL 


rene O07 Pubort street” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 ly 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 
Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
EB. Also firstclas HAIR 
MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptneee. 
Prices REDUCED. mwexi wyp 
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Trust Company, &c. 


THE 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee of Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1836. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. 


THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 
WM. H. STCEVER, Ass’t Actuary. 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18uno. 141 pp., Cloth.........s00. eereeee oe: Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
; . ie “ Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
33 UO. G4 PP ir. .civecsccccs codcccccecccccecs Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jang 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............. Price 20c. 
Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harnret E. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%e. 


“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed f>r 
Ghildren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnacn 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ erccseee Price 75x. 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson 
FORO. UB. PD. 2.0 -ccvicsceserccvccrcccccvecsoss Price 25¢. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price20c. 


Se 


33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


m29ps23 


eee 


WM. HEACOCK’S 
FUBRITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 

Let tor Storing Furniture. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
94 1ly T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Ste. 


> - 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00, 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. ‘The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. Noe Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation om the Chris 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 60c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 7c. Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. a 
dozen. Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Aun Wilson, 75c. Rufus Hall, 
3bc. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
T6éc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25 ets. Tour to 
West Indies, Kk. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
ligions Duties—Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, 
$1.50 each. Mott on Education, &c.,40c. Ta-0-pi (a friendly Sioux 
Indian) and his Friends, or The Indian's Wrongs and Rights. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Kssay, 48 pp. 6 cts. “ Studies.” 
by Jobn A Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket, by Ezra Miche 
ener. 30c. Rules of Discipline of Philada. Yearly Meeting, 35c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $1.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, at 75 cts, bound in cloth, gill 
title, 600 pages, clear type. 

Bible and Testament, one vol. adapted to use in First-day 
Schools. Price 60 cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 25 ets. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5.00. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A PLEA For THE Dums Creation, by the Pennsylvania “ So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animale.” 


EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St: 
exxi ly 































































